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A NEW YORKER'S 




COUNTRY HOME. 

THE RESIDENCE OF JAMES M. 
WATERBURY. 

By Ada Cone. 

LARGE amount of the ac- 
cumulation of the rich of 
New York is invested in 
country mansions and villas, 
and these seats are becoming 
constantly more important, in 
the economy of metropolitan 
society life. Many of them 
are now kept open in "Winter 
and made subsidiary to the 
season's gayeties ; Christinas, 
Hallow'een and other occas- 
sions forming pretests for 
parties thither which recall 
the life in the country houses of England, and give promise that 
in time our families of wealth and fashion will look, as the 
English do, upon the country house as the permanent home and 
altar of their Lars and Penates, instead of its being, as hereto- 
fore, an accidental refuge for a few months in Summer. Already 
the decorations and furnishings of some of these villas surpass 
in adaptation and beauty those of the town houses of their 
owners, which faet makes them a subject of importance to the 
student of interior decoration. 

Pleasance, the country seat of Mr. James M. Waterbury, 
the head of the firm of L. Waterbury & Co., one of the promin- 
ent society men of New York, is one of the show places adjoin- 
ing the country club in Westchester county. Eighteen miles 
out from the city by carriage drive, and thirty minutes ride on 
the N. Y. & H. R. R., it consists of an ample tract of park and 
lawn, at the upper end of the island overlooking the Sonnd. 
The house is large — some 250 x 75 f eet— and three stories in height. 
The basement story is of yellow brick, and the upper ones of 
rich tiles overlapping, with a roof of gray slate. The plan is a 
parallelogram with two slight projections breaking the front, 
one a square tower which partly protrudes from the mass of the 
building, and the other a gable which projects slightly ; at the 
center is built out & porte-cochere, and opposite it at the back 
is a gable projecting several feet. All the angles of the building 
are cut off diagonally, which softens the outline of the mass, 
and the back and front gables being not opposite adds to the 
variety and beauty inside and out. The upper story is mansard, 
and broken into irregular and picturesque masses. 

A piazza, widening to thirty feet at the end of the house, 
extends on three sides, from the porte-cochere to the gable at the 
back, and is one of the prominent features of the house. It has 
a red brick tiling floor, and is roofed over, the supporting col- 
ums being of red brick. In Winter it is fitted with sash and 
glassed in, and heated by means of huge tiled stoves. It is fur- 
nished with rugs, lounging chairs, hammocks, enormous Japanese 
umbrellas and tall spreading palms in majolica jars. 

The hall is at the center and is wide, nearly square, and 
from is there is a transverse corridor running through the middle 
of the house, in the direction of its length. It is finished in the 
style of Louis Quinze, of white enamel and crimson plush. The 
walls have a dado five feet high of paneled wood, white enameled, 
and above this is a stamped paper of white and a tint of old 
rose ; the ceiling is enamel with Renaissance relief ornament, 
and the floor is of white tile. In a recess is built a large fire- 
place, also white enameled, and in its front is set a wind guage 
having a disc of rose veined marble. The furniture is enamel 
and crimson. A broad staircase ascends by square landings to 
the upper floor, round a large open space, down which the Sight 
falls from a stained glass window in the roof. The staircase is 
enameled and has a crimson carpet. Rugs and Oriental em- 
broideries depend from the balustrades ; enamel and crystal 
candelbra, rugs and palms complete this beautiful threshold. 

Opening to the right, the rooms on the lower floor are the 
drawing room, and beyond this— taking in the entire end, with 
windows on three sides — the library ; across the corridor back of 
the drawing room is the gun room, fitted with wall eases for 
firearms, fishing reels and other sporting paraphernalia, and 
opening from the hall in the back wing the billiard room ; on 
the left is the dining room, and beyond it are the kitchens 
around which, at the back, there is an enclosed courtyard. 

The most distinctive thing about the drawing room is the 
treatment of the walls, which are covered with silk, laid with a 
two inch fold sixteen inches apart, the folds being drawn tightly 
down. The frieze is of the silk in festoons. The silk is of a 
gray ground covered with pale pink chintz figures. The ceiling 
is covered with paper having the same flowered effect, and pan- 
eled with gilt moulded bands. The furniture and hangings 
match the wall; the woodwork is painted gray with gilt lines; 
the wood of the furniture is ebony ; the floor is of polished oak 
in hexagonal inlay. ... 



The library is in low tones of brown and tertiary grays and 
is very rich in color. At one end a fireplace projects two feet, 
and reaches nearly to the ceiling; it is of red terra eotta with 
Berlin iron trimmings. The chimney opening is a horseshoe 
arch. The walls of this room have a dado reaching more than 
half way up of dark brown stamped leather, divided into panels 
by bands of black walnut, and the space above is covered with 
a heavy cretonne in cool dull tones, suggestive of Gobelins tapes- 
try. At the head of the dado a six-inch shelf extends round 
the room, and on festival occasions is set closely round with 
lighted candles, making an extremely beautiful effect. The book- 
cases reach the height of this shelf and are furnisned with pale 
yellow silk curtains ; the ceiling is paneled with mouldings and 
paneled with a cream repeating pattern ; the floor is oak inlay, 
furnished with rugs ; the furniture, stamped leather ; window 
hangings of yellow brown raw silk ; reading lamps of Berlin 
iron, and the doors are hung with Gobelins tapestries set in plush. 

The billard room is. finished in ash. It opens by glass doors 
on to an English looking garden of graveled paths and box 



The dining room, which occupies the front projection, is an 
example of the rich and glowing effect that may be obtained by 
a quantity of light flooding a room furnished in very dark colors. 
The woodwork is black walnut, and there is a dado of India 
matting; the ceiling is paneled with walnut rafters, and heavy 
bands of walnut run through the frieze. The raw silk window 
hangings repeat the colors of the dado ; the screens are of 
stamped leather in dull green and gold ; the furniture is dark 
leather ; stained glass transoms contain mottos. A tile set here 
and there in the woodwork shows a bit of luxuriant color, and 
the polished brass of candelabra and andirons gleams here and 
there, relieving the dark background like stars. The whole 
forms one of the most effective settings possible for the table 
with its white and silver and crystal. 

The bedrooms are in suites, with dressing and bathrooms. 
Their furnishing is in chintz, and the wall paper matches the 
chintz in figure and color, while the ceiling repeats the color 
with some modification. This treatment produces an all-over 
effect, suggesting in one room a bower of roses, in another a 
sylvan dell. There is one where through delicate wood-brown 
foliage a yellow ground seems to glow and shimmer like sunshine 
through forest leaves. It is in direct violation of the rule which 
require the walls to be treated as a neutral background for fur- 
niture ; the effeet here is as pleasing as it is unexpected, and if 
it is not artistic it is still exceedingly charming, being suggestive 
of the variety of nature, and therefore in keeping with the place 
and time of year. 



TILE MAKING. 



OTplHE clay for tile making requires to be of tougher descrip- 
1*1 tion than that used for bricks ; and, as will readily be 
"^^ understood, owing to the much greater thinness of tiles, 
requires a much more careful course of preparation. It is gen- 
erally dug in the autumn, and allowed to remain all through 
the winter months in shallow pits, to fall and mellow, and is 
sometimes kept for a twelvemonth before it is used ; it has to 
be carefully picked over to remove the stones, and it is generally 
tempered before use in small lumps by women or children, or it 
is passed twice, and sometimes three times, through a pug-mill- 
Having been further prepared by cutting it into numerous thin 
slices with a wire cutter called a sling — which process assists in 
removing the small stones, and is similar to the wedging or slap- 
ping of the terra eotta clay — the clay is ready for the moulder. 
The lumps or pieces are roughly prepared by a boy in thin 
slices, about large enough to fill the mould, which is nothing 
more than a wood frame, a little over half an inch in thickness. 
Tiles are invariably made in sanded moulds, as slop moulding 
cannot be employed. In Staffordshire coaldust, and in Shrop- 
shire powdered burnt clay is used to facilitate the object leaving 
the mould. The clay having been filled into the mould, the 
surface is levelled, in some places with a wire cutter, in others 
with a round roller like a cook's rollingpin. The tile is then 
removed to dry, and when partially dry it is beaten with a 
thwacker, or placed upon a horse, to give it what is termed a 
set. The set is a slight curve, which is necessary in order to 
enable the tiles to bed evenly one upon the other when used 
for roofing. When thoroughly dry the tiles are stacked in kilns, 
and burned as bricks are burned. It is a very common practice 
to burn bricks and tiles together, the bricks being at the bottom 
of the kiln and the tiles at the top. The tiles are built up on 
edge, as close as they will lie, in layers or "bolts," which cross 
one another at right angles. When they are burned alone they 
do not require so much firing as bricks, in consequence of their 
thinness. 



Mr, A. J. BrcKNELL, of 115 Broadway, makes a specialty of placing adver- 
tisements for those seeking to reach the Architectural, Building, Decorative, 
and kindred trades. He represents some forty special journals in these lines, 
and possesses unusual facilities for doing business. 
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